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The Maine Farmer 
isfisSUED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING, 
In a quarto form, making at the end of the year a 

yolume of over 400 pages, to which will be given 
s Title Page and Index. , » 
Traus.—Price $2 per annum, if paid within the 
ear—$2,50 will be charged if payment is de- 
layed beyond the year. 
In any town where we have not less than six 
subscribers, we will appoint.an Agent who will 
receive the pay for a year’s subscription in grain 
or any kind of produce that is net liable to be 
injured by frost, and is convenient of transporta- 
tion to market, at such price as it is worth in said 


wn. 

Re person who will obtain six responsible sub- 
scribers, and act as Agent, shall receive a copy 
for his services, so long as they continue their 
subscription. , 

Any paper will be discontinued at the request of 
a subscriber when all arrearages are paid, and 
if payment be made to an agent, for two num- 
bers more than have been received. 

All letters to insure attention must come free of 
postage, directed “to the publisher of the Maine 


Farmer, Hallowell.” 
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Dear Bought and Far Fetched. 

There is a propensity in mankind to despise that 
which they can get the easiest, and to look with 
great satisfaction upon that which has cost much la- 
bor to procure, or has been brought from a great dis- 
tance, although its intrinsic value may not be equal 
to the same kind of article found nearer home. A 
friend was relating to us an anecdote the other day, 
which completely illustrates this propensity. The 
white oak, which grows in the town of Jefferson, in 
this State, or in that vicinity, is cut, split into spoke 
stuff, or sawed into plank for fellies, and shipped to 
Boston. 





The mechanics of this town and Augusta—say 15 
or miles only from that place—go to Boston, pur- 
chase that same stuff and bring it here to work up 
iio such structures as they may wish. It is then 
called Western Oak, and is highly prized in conse- 
quence of its supposed superiority in toughness and 
durability. A wagon or cart is thought to run eas- 
ler—last longer—look slicker and wear smoother if 
itonly has a little “‘ Western Oak”’ in it, albeit that 
same Oak did grow down East, but has made a tour 
to Boston and been reshipped to the land of its na- 
trety. 

New England Institution for the Education of 
. the Blind. 

We would here acknowledge the receipt of the 
Report of the ‘Trustees of the New England Institu- 
tion for the Blind, from our old friend, Dr. Howe 
Among the many benevolent exertions of the day. 
We know of none more praiseworthy than this. It 
‘in fact, opening the mental eyes of the blind, and 
ushering them into a new existence as it were, where 
they can enjoy that expansion of thought, and feel 
that increasing pleasure which arises from an influx 
of knowledge into the mind ; thus raising them from 
* sort of living death, to a new life of improved un- 
derstanding and reason. The.plan of establishing 
*" !nstitution of this kind in Boston first originated 
with J.D. Fisher, M. D. of that city, on his return 
ry Europe. ‘The liberality of some of the wealthy 

2e$ seon put it on a permanent basis. It was 





committed to the care of Dr. Howe, who had visited 
similar asylums in France, and who has continued 
to manage it with signal success. 

Our State has pupils there, and annually ap- 
propriates funds from its treasury for their support. 
The pupils are instructed to read by means of letters 
raised or embossed on paper. They are taught also 
the several useful sciences, vocal and instrumental 
music. Nor is their physical education neglected. 
They are taught to work at different kinds of em- 
ployment, such as “ weaving mats, rugs and carpets, 
and making matresses and cushions in the boys de- 
partmeut, and sewing, netting, braiding, 4c. in the 
girl’s school.”’ 

We have been exceedingly interested with a pe- 
rusal of the Report, and rise from an examination of 
it with no ordinary feelings of emotion and pleasure, 
in the thought that the institution is in so flourish- 
ing acondition, and that it is so successful in shed- 
ding the light of knowledge into the minds of those 
who, in the providence of God, are deprived of sight 
and have hitherto been shut out almost entirely from 
a communion with those studies and pursuits which 
can alone elevate the soul from earth to higher and 
more lasting enjoyments. 





Large Vegetables. 

We sometimes “astonish the natives’’ of this re- 
gion by recording crops of mammoth size ; and indi- 
vidual articles of almost immeasurable dimensions. 
They serve to excite emulation in the cultivators, 
and stimulate them to excel in the useful arts of gar- 
dening and agriculture. The following is an ex- 
tract from an English paper (the Kent Herald.)— 
‘¢ At the Smithfield Cattle Show were noticed some 
splendid-samples of Mangel Wurtzel and Swedish 
turnips, some of the former weighing nearly 40 lbs., 
and of the latter 20 lbs. each; enormous cabbages of 
the kind called the drumhead, or cattle cabbage, 
weighing nearly half a hundred each’’!! What 
think ye of that? According to the late Act of the 
Legislature of Maine, making 64 lbs. for a bushel, 
one mangel wurtzel and a half would make nearly a 
bushel, and forty cabbage heads make a ton. 





Importance of Sowing Good Seed Wheat. 

As a general rule, the best seed of every kind 
should be sowed for the production of the best crop. 
One reason of this is, that for a time the young plant 
depends almost entirely upon the food or farinaceous 
particles of the parent seed for its support or nutri- 
ment. The more perfect therefore this seed is, the 
more nutriment there is. afforded, and the more heal- 
thy and strong will be the young plant, and the 
more vigorously will it lay hold of the earth and 
draw up the new food which it must depend upon 
when the farinaceous part of the seed is taken up, 
and it has to exist upon what is taken up through its 
roots. Perhaps @ plant which we cultivate exhib- 
its the importance of having good seed to sow than 
wheat. 

We believe that if the experiment should be tried 
by dividing a piece of land which is uniform in its 
quality, and sowing one half with first rate seed 
wheat, and the other half with poor, the difference 
would be seen even during the first fortnight. That 
from good seed would get the start, and also keep 
ahead of the other. In the first place, the seed 
should be thoroughly ripened. Unless it is, all the 
principles or elements which go to make up the 
component parts of the seed are not there in perfec- 





tion, and of course cannot be used when wanted to 
‘ 


so great an extent as if it were otherwise.—Farmers 
generally cut their wheat before it is perfectly ripe, 
oh account of the loss which would take place by its 
shattering out in handling. And even when it is 
thoroughly ripened, much care should be taken to 
separate the good from the bad. Various expedients 
are used, such as sifting, making a strong solution 
of common salt and putting the grain therein. The * 
heavy and plump will sink to the bottom, while the 
light and imperfect grains will swim and may be 
skimmed off. 

We hope these hints will be improved by our far- 
mers, and that their labors will be abundantly re- 
warded in the future crops. 


Bounty on Wheat and Corn. 

The Legislature of this State have not only re- 
newed the bounty on wheat for the coming year, but 
also added a bounty on corn. The provisions of the 
Act give a bounty of one dollar to the man who shall 
raise ten bushels of wheat, and six cents a bushel 
for all above until it amounts to two handred bush- 
els, and three cents for all above. 

For thirty bushels of good sound ears of corn two 
dollats—for every three bushels above thirty and up 
to sixty, ten cents, and two cents for every three 
bushels above. There were a few opposed to this 
measure, but the decided opinion of a large majority 
was, that as Maine covip raise her own bread, she 
MUST raise it—and that it was better, far better, to 
spend a million among her own people to bring this 
about, than to send Five out of her territory as she 
has done every year for many years past for that 
which she could produce herself. 

This we believe is the true policy. Build up our- 
selves. Encourage our own people. If we do not 
do it, depend upon it, no other State will do it for 
us; and when we have done it, then shall we take 
the rank in the scale of influence and respect among 
the States and the nations of the earth which we 
deserve. 


GREAT CROPS OF WHEAT. 

Since attention has been paid to the culture of 
wheat some astonishing crops have been raised. 

Mr. John B. Smith at the Forks of the Kennebec 
writes us that he raised thirty bushels on three 
quarters of an acre. 

Hon. Ebenezer Higgins of Exeter, in Penobscot 
Co. informs us that he raised from ten bushels of 
sowing two hundred and fifty three bushels. From 
one acre he raised forty eight bushels and two qte. 
On this acre he sowed five pecks of seed. We 
should be glad to hear from Mr. Higgins in regard 
to the way and manner of managing his land on 
which this crop was raised. 








' FENCES. 

The best-fence that we know of, except stone 
wall, is made of cedar logs with bunks at the bot- 
tom and stakes and yokes at the top. It is strong 
and durable, and needs no repairing. This is a 
fine time to prepare the bunks and stakes, and after 
they are prepared the fence can be more easily built 
than the common log fence. 





REPAIR YOUR TOOLS. 


March is the best month in the year to repair far- 
ming tools—see that this part of your business is 
not neglected until they are wanted for use. Far- 





mers frequently loose more by having their tools 
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out of order when they want to use them than ten 
times the cost of repairing them in proper season. 
A farmer ploughing with an old shattered broken 
plough, says to himself—This is a miserable plough 
and woot more than half plough the ground—but 
it is getting late in the season, and I cannot stop to 
repair it now, and neighbor B is using his that I 
cannot borrow—I must therefore root it over as 
well as Ican. So in goes his grain, with his ground 
half ploughed, and perhaps his harrow is in the 
same condition. The result is, that he gets but 
half a crop. Perhaps he misses raising ten or 
twenty bushels of grain by neglecting to spend a 
days work on his plough and harrow, which would 
cost him four and sixpence in March. 


ORCHARDING, 

There.1s-no-part of the culture of a farm that 
pays more profit than an orchard of good fruit. 
And how many of our farmers are neglecting from 
year toyear to set out trees, promising every fall 
that they will do it in the spring and every spring 
that they will do it in the fall. Now let me advise 
you,to determine to do it the present season. If you 
have not a nursery of your own, make a contract for 
some trees and prepare for setting them as soon as 
the proper season arrives, let what will be neglected 
thereby. The proper time for removing them is as 
soon as the sap flows up sufficiently to swell the 
buds to their utmost extent, or if the leaves have 
begun to show themselves it will answer as: well. 
Land that is cultivated with a hoed crop is best to 
set, them in; and it should be kept up two or three 
years, We have known them to thrive well how- 
ever,.on land newly cleared and burnt over that 
was laid down to grass the next year. 

Some little care is necessary to bring trees for- 
ward, with rapidity after they are set out. They 
should be kept clean from moss and lice and ina 
healthy and thriving condition. This may be done 
by. washing them in the fall witha wash made of 
lime about the consistence of whitewash for walls, 
or in the spring with a strong ley of wood ashes. In 
_ either preparation a handfull or two of salt is-bene- 
ficial. We have used both lime and ley and hardly 
know whicly had the most beneficial effect. Either 
will remove all the moss and canker and give the 
bark a.green, smooth and healthy appearance; and 
trees thus treated will grow much faster and be 
much more productive than those left to work their 
own way upward. A writer in the New York 
Farmer who has made accurate experiments with 
limewash, says, “eight years ago I planted two 
fruit trees in my garden to make an experiment. 
Inthe second year I found them getting mosay, 
since which time I have washed one of them every 
October with limewash; the other I. have done no- 
thing to. When planted they were exactly four 
feet in height and three inches in circumference. 
The height of the one that has not been. washed is 
now six feet four inches and the circumference is 
seven inches and three quarters.. The height of 
the one that has been washed is ten feet five inches 
and a half and the circumference is ten inches and 
one quarter; which in my opinion is a certain proof 

of the utility of washing trees with lime.” 





Remarks of Mr. Holmes, on the Bill giving a boun- 
ty on Wheat.and Corn. 

Mr. Spreaxer.—I subscribe most cheerfully to 
the doctrine which fell:from the lips of the gentleman 
from Buckfield. They are the words of “ truth.and 
soberness.” With the gentleman from Gorham, I 
cannot agree. He contends, thatthe rich man gets 
all the bounty, and the poor are not benefitted~ at 
all—if he raises a little, it costs him more to get the 
bounty, than it is worth. Sir, 1s not the poor man, 


the raising of bread? Is ita damage to him, to 
have wheat abundant? But he denies that the re- 
duced price of flour, is in any degree, the effect 
of the bounty. He cannot deny, that the bounty 
has caused more wheat, to be sown and harvested, 
than there otherwise would have been; and I have 
always supposed, that the price of an article, was 
regulated by the supply. He attributes it to the 
fact, that Divine Providence sent a better season 
last year, thanthe year before. As far as Maine 
is concerned, this is not true. ‘Fhe season of 1836, 
was as good, for wheat, as that of 1837 ; and we 
did not have the new scourge, to contend with, in 
the former, that we did in the latter year, I allude 
to the grain worm, which cut off some fields of wheat | 
entirely. My object in rising, however, was to say 
a few words, in answer to the gentleman from Thom- 
aston, (Mr. Levensales.) He is opposd to the boun- 
ty entirely.—Thinks it is of no use,—that it is une- 
qual and he brings forward a statistical view to found 
this position, which has some plausibility, and if the 
grain in each district, was confined to it, it would 
be more plausible still. 

But he is wrong in his data, for he has taken the 
amount of money, to be paid for the present bounty 
in the several counties, and then gives the valuation 
according to the year 1830. Now several of the 
counties which had a small valuation, in 1830, have 
thrice the valuation now, to base a State tax upon, 
if it were required. The county of Penobscot, for 
instance, has at the least calculation, three times | 
the amount of property, in it, that it had in 1830. 

The question I believe, Mr. Speaker, is on stri- 
king out the 2nd section, but, as the discussion has 
taken a wide range, I hope, I shall be pardoned, if 
I follow the same course. When I am called upon 
to legislate, on matters of general interest to the 
whole State, I do not confine my views to the boun- 
dary lines of parishes, or towns, or of counties.— 
I look abroad over the whole region, and govern 
myself accordingly. Let us enquire, therefore, in- 
to the principles, which should guide us in this ques- 
tion. 

Maine is designed by nature, to be an Agricul- 
tural State. She has been endowed by the God of 
heaven. with as good a soil and with as hardy and 
industrious populatiorfas the sun shines upon. This 
being the case it is an imperious and solemn duty 
that she should raise her own bread. Does she do 
it? Nosir. Nor has she done it for years. With | 
all her power and faculties she has not done it. 
and the finger of scorn has been pointed at us by 
other people and the reproach cast in our teeth— 
“ you do not raise your own bread.” Yes Sir, not | 





the Siberian portion. of the United States where | 
the people did not raise their own, bread, that we 
were dependent upon the crumbs that fell froin the 
tables of New York and Ohio,” 

And this was verily believed by ourselves. Our 
farmers themselves believed it, and I-well recolleot 
being told:by one even while he held the plough 
in his hands and was turning over as luxuriant a 
soil as could be found inthe worl@, that we could 
not do it.. 

This behef has done us incaleulable mischief.— 
Our young and enterprising men, have been migra- 
ting to the far west, and the excuse they have given 
is, that they might find a place to raise their 
own bread. 

But Sir, this bounty has changed the face.of af- 
fairs. This pernicious belief has passed away, and 








the gainer, if the rich man turns his. attention, to. 


years. 
has been diminishing in its products. About the 
commencement of the present century, the expor- 
tation of breadstuffs and other provisions, ffom the 
Northern and middle states, amounted annually to 
twelve or fourteen millions of dollars, principally to 
the continent of Europe. 
stead of exporting provisions to Europe as former- 
ly, we have imported from them, breadstuffs to the 
amount of seven or eight millions of dollars. 


I can point you to farmers who ouce thought, so, | Agricultural products, since the 
that. now have an abundance in their.garners. Nor | revolutionary war. Whilesuch hasbeen the 
is this all, Sir, It has raised our credit and our rep-; progress. of Agricultural improvement 
utation abroad, and other states are following our! what has been our progress in, husbandry: 


example. The Legislature of Massach ' 
few days ago, passed a vote authorizing a sini ? 
bounty in their State. te 

Yes, Sir, our old mother Massachusetts is follo 
ing our footsteps, and citing the act of the 
despised Down Easters to justify her, This, : 
worth some smal! expense. 1? 

A writer, in remarking upon the re 
committee, who reported the bill uses ef = ng 
language, which with your leave Sir, I will reag 
. “The produce in wheat, of the State of Maine, 
in consequence of the State bounty, of Jas year 
is estimated at one million of bushels, at Jeast - and 
that a similar result will be obtained in Mase), 
setts we consider as certain. How much betterto ; 
to citizens, ot their own State, 80 or 100,000 ied 
than to send one or two millions to Germany, ‘for 
the wheat that such a bounty, would have haiel 
at home.” And this remmds me, of the melancho| 
fact, that this free and gifted people, blessed 4 
the most ample means, has been under the neces- 
sity of sending across the atlantic and buying 
the serfs of Europe bread for themselves and their 
children. ‘Thanks to the bounty, this necessity wil] 
soon cease. 

Nor is this all—N. York is rousing herself teac. 
tion, A report on this subject made to the Legisla. 
ture of that State, says, “that the State of Maine has 
aiso given an example of great liberality and’ wis. 
dom in recent efforts to improve her agricelture.— 


The bounty which she this year pays to her Citizens, 
to encourage the culture of wheat alone, will draw 
from the Treasury a greater sum than alf tlie ex- 
penditures which the “Empire State” (Mark the 


word, Mr. Speaker, the “Empire State”), “has 


made directly in aid of her agriculture put together.” 


Upon the subject of giving encouragement to 


her farmers, we have the following language. 


“The recollections of the age, will serve toshow 


that the relative conditiou of our agriculture; and 


that of many of the countries of Europe, have un- 
dergone a remarkable change, within the last forty 
While the latter has been increasing, ours 


In the two last years, in- 


These facts conclusively show, that the Agr- 


cultural products of Europe have greatly ineveased, 
many years since, were our members in congress | while ours have been diminishing in proportion to 
taunted on the floor of that house, that Mains was! our population; notwithstanding the vast aceessio 
of fertile virgin soil which has been constantly en- 
larging our borders. Whence tais great change, 
but from a neglect on our part, to nurture this great 
branch of national industry, and a diligent and 
constant endeavor on the part of the government 
and people of Europe to improve it? We havethe 
most ample evidence, that the effects of our cotes- 
poraries on the old continent. have been crowned 
with success. France .and Germany have maée 
great advances in Agricultural improvement. | The 
once barren sands of Brandenburgh and the no less 
unproductive heaths of Prusia, are now covered 
over through the active. efforts of the Prussia 
Government, with plentiful harvests, of the finest 
grain inthe world, ‘Phe soil of England has bees 
made to more-than double its products, within the 
last sixty years; and Scotland has. quadrupled bet 
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not beem retrograde? * * * Have not large tracts, 
once fertile, on the Atlantic border of our country, 
peen absolutely as unprofitable for culture on ac- 
count of sterility, produced by our bad husbanbry ” 
Yes, Mr. Speaker, we have gone backward, we 
nave fallen behind other countries, and even our 
own,and the object of the bounty is to stimulate us 
orward. Allusion has been made in what I have 
read, to Prussia, and the wonderful change that has 
seen wrought in this country. And how was this 

first brought about? By the efforts of Fred- 
change ; 
erick the Great. When the government of that king- 
dom came into his power, after establishing peace, 
ne turned his attention to the elevation of his coun- 
ty which was then poor, perhaps among the poor- 
est in Europe. Andvhe affected his object by at- 
tention to its Agriculture. For a long senes of 
years he was accustomed to expend one million three 
hundred thousand dollars per annum, to promote this 
branch of Industry. When blamed for doing thus, 
he answered that it was the best expenditure that 
could be made. He considered it as manure spread 
upon the ground, stimulating and warming, and fer- 
tilizing and returning an harvest of an hundred fold. 
It did Sir, return him an harvest of an hundred fold. 
He had the satisfaction of seeing his country rise 
superior to those around it, and instead of depend- 
ing on others for bread, they had it to spare to their 
neighbors. And when he died instead of the empty 
treasury which he inherited, he left behind him one 
containing fifty-seven millions of dollars. 

The gentleman from Thomaston, in his remarks, 
says that the people on the seaboard, get their bread 
by the Fisheries, (Mr. L. here arose to correct the 
gentleman. He did not say that they got all their 
bread by the fisheries, but a part of it.) Be it so 
Sir. A part of their bread by their fisheries. And 
how, let me ask you Sir, have those fisheries been 
encouraged and stimulated to the enterprise which 
they exhibit ? Is it not by the bounty paid to them 
by the general government? Have not thousands 
andtens of thousands, and hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, been paid by the United States, to fos- 
er these very fisheries? From whence comes this 
money Sir? Does it not come from the revenue a- 
rsing from duties? And who pays this money Sir ? 
Joes it not ultimately come from the pockets of the 
onsumer ? And who consume more than the far- 
mers? Are they not the most numerous class, and 
erefore do they not pay the most? Certainly 
Sir ; and thus year after year—year after year have 
ie Farmers been payers of bounties, but receivers 
none. Yes Sir, I repeat—Payers of bounties but 
cewers of none; and thus would it always have 
peen, had not Maine stept forth, first and foremost, 
d passed the act of °37. And Sir I consider in 
assing that act we did no more than common jus- 
erequired to be done for the good of the farmer, 
ad thereby for the good of the country. 

Gentlemen opposed to the measure may say 

‘they please against it. They cannot deny 
‘st agriculture is the fundamental interest—the 
Spring to a nation’s prosperity and greatness. 

herever you find this interest encouraged and 
romoted, there you find a strong and a happy peo- 
*; and wherever it is neglected you find a poor 
~ Pape people. For these reasons, Sir, I 
‘ ~ e bill. I wish that there could be some 
~uihents adopted, but if the House think other- 
¥e I shall nevertheless go for the bill. 








































































For the Maine Farmer. 
. OLD LAND OR NEW ? 
| ae Hotmes :—T notice in your paper an inqui- 
ee © what are “the comparative outsets and 1n- 
, of new lands to be reclaimed from a wilder- 
“ate, and old lands which have been kept in 
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(ordinary culture ?—and in point of comfort and 
convenience, to an industrious man with a family, 
| which should have the preference ?” 

I will not presume to answer what you call “a 
| hard question,” but will give some views which 
perhaps may help neighbor “ Ploughshare ” to solve 
the difficulty, so far as he is concerned. With res- 


‘pect to the last part of the question,—the com- | 


fort and convenience,—there can hardly be more 
than one opinion. 

Our hardy pioneers who take their axe and fire- 
brand, and attack the forest to secure a resting 
place for themselves, and a chance for raising bread 
for their little ones, generally leave for a while all 
thoughts of comfort and convenience behind them, 
~-and if not the thoughts, the reality is left, so far 
at least as outward circumstances are concerned. 

Their object is a noble independence, and that 
they obtain. Not possessed of wealth to purchase 
an old farm, with its attendant comforts and con- 
veniences,—and let me here say, such comforts and 
conveniences as are found nowhere but on such an 
old farm,—they take their little all and go into the 
new country where land is low enough to come 
within their means, and trusting to a strong arm— 
a willing mind—perseverance and temperance-- 
look forward with confidence to the time when | 
through their industry, the wilderness shall blos- 
som like the rose, and they shall be in the full en- 
joyment of those “comforts and conveniences,” 
which for a while they were willing to forego. 

As to the first part of the question,—the compar- 
ative outsets and income of new lands,—I can an- | 
swer somewhat from experience, as I once in my 
life purchased a lot of such new land,—have clear- 
ed some of it, and raised some crops upon it.—Be- 
fore going farther, however, I will say that figures, 
although they usually tell the truth if properly put 
together, totally fail so to do in this case; for while 
your great books—Ledgers, I think they are called 
—tell that your crops don’t pay the expense of 
raising them—that your stock costs more than it 
comes to, and that your pigs and poultry eat more 
than their carcases are worth,—your desk, and your 
pocket, and your constantly accumulating comforts 
in house and about house, all tell that there are 
some elements not taken into the account. 

But to the enquiry. So far as I have had any 
experience there is more profit in cultivating lands 
that are thoroughly cleared, than at any previous 
stage. But to arrive at that point we must go thro’ 
the intermediate steps, and at each of these steps 
our profits are increasing. The first crop on new 
land is said to pay the expense of clearing; and 
on five acres of land which I finished clearing— 
that is, I took out all the stumps, roots and stones I 
could find,—in the fall of ’36, I raised last year a 
crop of oats, the net profit‘of which was one hun- 
dred and fifteen dollars—or twenty-five dollars per 
acre. From this and numerous other facts of the 
same kind, 1 am led to conclude, that for a man 
who wishes to invest capital in a sure and safe way, 
Mother Earth wili furnish a bank that will never 
fail to declare a liberal dividend. If his capital 


consists of wealth, let him buy an “Old Farm” | 900, 


that is not run out, if he can find a man unwise 
enough to sell such, and he has his “comforts” 
ready furnished to his hand. Or if his capital con- 
sists of Heath and Industry alone, let him ge into 
the forest, and with his axe cut out for himself a 
way to wealth and independence. His Plough and 
his scythe will soon be following in the wake of 
his axe ; and before he is aware of what he has got, 
or whence they came, he will find himself surroun- 
ded by those “comforts and conveniences” which 
make life pleasant—and which are the “ inalienable 











Objections to Agricultural Improvement. 

“ However strange it may be, such is the fact, 
that too many ofour farmers are opposed to im- 
provements. I can well rememberthe wise ob- 
servations made on the Patent Plough when first 
| introduced ; and he that was first to purchase it in 

his neighborhood was ridiculed, and so strong was 
the prejudice against them in the neighborhood 
where I then lived, that the first Patent Plough 
was used ftom necessity, as the person could get 
no other. A few of these having been left at a 
store for sale, he ventured to use one rather than 
not do his ploughing in season; and after using it 
from necessity, he ever after used it from chorce, 
and by de. his neighbor procures and used 
them ; and now look upon the old fasioned Bull 
Plough with wocden mould board, as an article no 
longer fit for a farmer. 

hus one improvement after another has been 
forced upon our farmers. The Patent Plough the 
Thrashing Machine, the Cultivator, Drill- Barrow, 
Horse-Rake, &c., all in their turns have been for- 
ced into use by the inventors; and the door for 
improvement is still open, and I fully believe that 
steam will be applied to agricultural purposes. I 
can see no reason why it cannot as well be applied 
to the plough as the transportation of goods, &c. 

“Our farmers do not sufficiently reflect that al- 
most every other branch is far outstripping them 
in improvement, and unless they put their shoul- 
der to the wheel, and make a united effort, they 
wali be left in the back ground. If you suggest to 
a farmer the propriety of some or all of his sons 
procuring some knowledge of Chemistry, he will 
say* poh! that’s for the doectors—I do not want my 
boy’s heads full of such stuff—I cannot see what 
chemistry has to do with planting and hoeing 
corn.” ‘That is true, he does not see,and what is 
more, he is determined he will not see, nor let his 
children see. It has not entered his mind, that our 
soils are composed of various ingredients, and 
that there are proper proportions necessary to the 
production of vegetation ; but what that proportion 
is, he seldom or never thinks—of the qualities of 
his manure his know!edge is limited to its visible 
effects—he knows nothing of the salts it contains 
and the grasses that escape—whether they are 
beneficial to the growth of vegetables and should 
be permitted to eseape before using—in fact, there 
are none of the sciences but a partial knowledge 
of them would be as beneficial to the farmer as 
any other branch of business—and his situation 
and pursuits are well adapted for study and im- 
provement. Sufficient time for reading on rainy 
days and long winter evenings, sufficient capacity 
to digest what they read, and what is still better, 
their minds are free from the excitement and em- 
barrassment with which the merchant or mechan- 
ic are continually harrassed, and I am at a lossto 
conceive how a farmer can get along comfortably 
without taking an Ag. paper.”— Genesee Farmer, 





Products of the Ocean. 

The ocean, as well is the earth, has the past 
year yielded her increase in rich abundance. We 
have not sufficient data to estimate the amount of 
wealth which has been drawn from this great re- 
source of al} nations, or to ascertain the distribu- 
tive share which the industry and enterprise of in- 
dividuals and companies have allotted to this coun- 
try ; but, judging from the item before us, should 
think the harvest unusually plenteous. We allude to 
the sperm whale fishery, an account of which may be 
found in a late number of the Nantucket Inquirer. 
Froin that account, it apppears that during the last 

ear the quantity of sperm eil, imported into the 
United States, amounts to 176,317 barrels—equal 
to 5,554,000 gallons, and amounting in value to $5- 
000. This with the exception of 30,000 bar- 
rels, has been drawn from the Pacific Ocean, and 
though it may seem large, is buta small part of its 
product. Toit is tobe added the amount and val- 
ue of s oil taken by other nations, as well as 
the avails of the whale, seal, and other fisheries, 
and the result would enable us to form a feeble con- 
ception, of the riches and treasures, which a kind 
oo oe has there deposited for the use of man. 

t when we endeavor to add to it the products of 
the Atlantic and Indian Oceans, with all the seas, 
bays, gulfs, rivers &c. with which the three oceans 
are connected, we are lost in wonder and astonish- 
ment at the greatness, and should be in adoration 
of the ness, of that Almighty Being, by whose 





| Fights” of a New-Eneranp Farmer, 





power they are and were created.—.Suk @ult. 
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LEGAL | ing, owned or occupied by the same person or fam- | and allowing it to remain working the soi lightly 


ily shall be soexempted: 4nd provided also, That 
Power or ATTORNEY. the beds and bedding, exempted as aforesaid, shall 
Power of attorney is authority given by one per- | not exceed one bed, bedstead and necessary bed- 


son to another, to transact business, receive money | ding to two persons ; nor the household furniture, 
to act; the value of fifty dollars. 


——$ 5 














—convey property, or in any way or manner, 
for him, as though he was personally present, and| Act of January 23, 1821. 


himself doing the business. The authority must be em An additional act, passed March 30, 1830 eae 
adequate to the business required to be performed. | vides, That one cow, and one heifer or calf until 

If it is merely to receive, or make sale of per- | snch heifer or calf shall become of the age of three 
sonal property, simply, a letter, requesting or direc- | years, or shall have had a calf; and also two swine, 
ting him to do so, is sufficient. Ifthe agent is to | one of which shall notexceed the weight of one 
be authorized to appear before a magistrate, or court | hundred pounds, belonging to any debtor in this 
or transact any business, appertaining to a sealed State, shall be exempt from attachment execution 
instrument, then the power of attorney, should be | and distress; and when any debtor shall own a cow 
under seal, and acknowledged before a Justice of | and a heifer more than threg years old, or which 
the Peace. And if the power is to’ authorize the | has had a calf, or two swine each exceeding the 
attorney to convey real estate, and execute a deed | weight of one hundred pounds, such debtor by him- 
to the purchaser, it must be sealed, and acknowled- | self or agent, may elect the cow or the heifer, or 


ged, and recorded in the registry of deeds, in the | either of the swine to be exempt as aforesaid. 
county where the real estate lies. One fishing boat not exceeding two tons burthen, 


wl general form of Power of Attorney. is also exempt. 






















Know al! men by these presents, that I, A B, of 
&c. have constituted and made, and in my stead 
and place put, and by these presents do constitute 
and make and in my stead and place put C D, of 
&c. to be my lawful Attorney for me, and in my 
name and stead, and to my use, 





en. | 
Giving and hereby granting unto my said Attor- | 


; , . . )beenrunning down for 20 years, and as he could 
(Here insert the subject for mhich the power ts giv- /not at once obtain manure enough to improve the 


AGRICULTURAL 
Method of raising Wheat several years in 
succession on the same Land. 
Mr. Edmund C. Millett, of Minot, observes that 
he purchased a farma few years since, that had 








whole of the farm, and as he wished to raise wheat 
/on more land than he could prepare in the usual 











ney, full power and authority, in and about the prem- | manner, he followed the method of improving his 
ises ; and to take and use all due means, course and | land'by.clayer, es recommended in the first vol- 


ton Glen hat lishing th ‘ume ofthe Farmer. Two years ago last spring, 
process in the law for accomplishing the same, and | je commenced sowing about eight pounds of clo- 


in my name to make, s2al and execute due acquit- | ver seed to the acre with his wheat, and as soon as 
tances and discharges therefor: And for the pur-| the wheat was harvested, he ploughed in the clo- 


































poses aforesaid to appear, and me, his said constit- 
uent personally, to represent before any governor, 
judges justices, officers, and ministers of the law 


iver and stubble, and last spring he ploughed the | 
ground again and sowed wheat and clover as be- | 
fore, without any manure. When he harvested 


|the wheat he kept what grew on four rods less 





with drag and rollers. In this way jt ; 
the greatest advantage by the preparatory ut! 
realized.— Yankee Furmer. 


lite SUGAR BEET. 
t the solicitation of several gentle 
induced, a few weeks since, to sue mm Ne ~_ 
iments with the Sugar beet. The results, “yal 
happy to say, were satisfactory ; and a quanti = 
very fair sugar was obtained.—T his oubsect is? - 
which has, of late, excited considerable attention 
especially among our agriculturists, and | 
many of them will be desirous of obtainiy 
agi ete etn in relation to it, dy 
nowing what results may be ultimate 
from its cultivation. c 'Y expecta 
In making experiments for the first time jn 
of the arts, many difficulties are encounte 
which on subsequent trials would not be calle 
difficulties, for once niet and overcome they a 
formidable no longer. : 
It is not my intention at present to describe tie 
process by which beet sugar is manufactured ; » 
only object is to inform these who are interested i 
this subject, that sugar can be extracted the 
beet—and that the process is comparatively @ yp. 


Crop is 





| ple one. 


Many individuals among us believe that in this 
country at least, beet sugar cannot be manuf. 
tured. We are told that “the process is comp. 
cated,” and that “few understand it.” It is tre 
there are few, if any individuals among us, who 
have either tried the experiment, or seen the pro. 
cess of extracting sugar from the beet—yet it jy 
not difficult to understand. As to the process be. 
ing a complicated one, I have only to say tha 
there necessarily exists in the books which treat ot 
this subject, a want of precision and minutenes 
of detail in relation to the required manipulations: 
and the experimentalist must, on many occasions, 
rely entirely on his own judgment, yet the direc. 
tions are, I think, far more complicated than nec- 
essary. The process of extracting sugar from the 
beet was obtained, as we all know from the 
French, and the process by which a Frenchman 
does any ing is complicated. The ‘method’ is 
essentially different from these adopted in extraci- 


whatsoever, in any court or courts whatsoever :— | than half an acre by itself, as it was the Black sea|ing sugar from’ other articles, yet most of the 
With full power to make and substitute one or more | wheat a differentkind from the rest of his crop ;/ difficulties are imaginary, and after one ot two tr- 


attornies under him, my said Attorney, and the same 
again at pleasure to revoke. 
transact, accomplish and finish all matters and things 
whatsoever, relating to the premises, as fnlly and 
effectually, as I, his said constituent should, ought 
or might personally, although the matter should re- 
quire more special authority than is herein com- 
prised. 

I hereby ratifying and holding firm and valid 
whatsoever my said Attorney or his substitutes shal] 
lawfully do or cause to be done in and about the 
premises, by virtue ef these presents. 
ny whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal 


And generally to do, | 


‘the produce was 18 1-2 bushels. The other kind 
|of wheat on the same ground was a good crop, but 
being harvested with several acres grown on land 
| differently prepared, the produce was not ascer- 
‘tained. Mr. M. says that he shall managefa part of 
his land ix, the same manner for years, and see 
| what the result will be ; he thinks it will be favora- 
ble. He intends to get a cultivator and work his 
ground with that in the spring, as it will be cheaper 
than ploughing, and he can loosen the surface 
without disturbing, so much, the stubble and clo- 
| ver when it is well ploughed under. 
| Plaster sown with clover would increase the 
|crop on most soils, and on that account benefit the | 








rank growth of clover would injure the erop cf! 


als, will entirely vanish and the mode of proceed- 
ing become perfectly familiar. ‘The chemical par 
of the process which is thought to be the mos 
difficult, is in reality very simple ; and if the Peas- 
antry all over France have skill enough to g 
through the required manipulations, | am very 
sure that the New England farmer, if he be not 
more than half a“ yankee,” can readily acquire 
the necessary information and can successlilly 
compete with them in the manufacture of ths 
article. | 

It has been objected to the beet sugar that " 
retains the original flavor of the beet. In the er 
periments made, | found that each clarification o 


In testimo-| succeeding crop of wheat, but whether a very | the juice diminished this taste very materially, | 


should think one half, and in the process of reiit: 


. . | . . . . 2 . 7 ’ v4 
the—day of—, in the year of our Lord one thousand | Wheat with which it grows, or not, we cannot say; | ing, it is entirely lost.—J/Vorthampton Cour. 


eight hundred and—. 
Signed &e.. 
C—, ss. (Date) 18 Then the above named 
’ A B personally acknowledged the: above instru- 
ment, by him signed and sealed, to be his deed. 
Before me, JP. Justice of the Peace. 


ARTICLES EXEMPT FROM ATTACHMLNT. 
The following articles exempt from attachment, 
by the laws of this State. 
The wearing apparel, beds, bedsteads, bedding 
and household utensils of any debtor necessary for 
himself, his wife and children; the: tools of any 


debtor necessary for his trade or occupation; the- 


bibles and school books, which may be in actual use 
in his or her family ; all cast iron stoves and stoves 
made of sheetiron, used exclusively for warming 
buildings; one cow, one swine, ten sheep, with 
the wool which may be shorn from them, and thirty 
hundred of hay for the use of said cow, and two 
tons for the use of said sheep, shall be exempted 
from attachment, execution and distress : “Provided, 
That not more than one such stove to each build- 


|it isa good subject for experiment. 
| the following remarks : 
| Experience has demonstrated that when the | 
sulphate of lime, or plaster of Paris is applied to 
soils, that it increases the growth of clover, and 
that when clover grown upon the soil is mixed, 
either by ploughing in the whole crop or by _turn- 
ing under clover stubble, that it prepares such soils 
for producing wheat in greater perfection then 
when manure is applied from the yard. 

It has been by pursuing this course of tillage, 
or rotation of crops, that many lands in western 
New York, which by nature were thin, light soils, 
and which didi not when first cultvated produce 
more than fifteen bushels of wheat per acre, have 
been made to produce from thirty to forty bushels. | 
How long the fertility of lands thus managed will | 
continue to increase is unknown, but thus far our. 
fields which have been cultivated the grentest | 
length of time, where attention has been paid to| 
‘rotation, produce not only. the greatest quantity 
but the best.quality of wheat. 

Where fields.are clear from stumps and stones 
so that they can, be ploughed deep and. regular, 
and where proper attention has heen, paid. to 
seeding with Timothy and Clover, many prefen 
| turning clover either in crop or stubble under 


We select | 

















Setting Milk for Cream,&c. ¥ 
Mr. Tucker :—Having found much satisite- 
tion in reading the communications of others @ 
the Monthly Genesee Farmer, 1 have conclule! 
to offer,some of my experience in the great fe 
of Agriculture. And first, { will state my ple" 
setting Milk for Cream, which I consider nuct 
more convenient than the common way. My firs 
education in this respect, was, of course, to seth? 
milk in broad shallow pans, so that it would sa! 
thin.as well,as cool; but about ten or twelve yet 
ago my milk became tuo plenteous for my )*" 
and I was driven to the necessity of setting - 
milk in high earthern pots, such as we use to kee 
creas in. When we commenced this aires 
I told iny wife that we shuuld get but little cr! 
from those pots ; but we had no other way ' si 
our milk. But to our surprise we found the 
pots to produce as much cream in propo Be: 
the quantity of milk. as any other f 
couraged by this result, we adopted the se 
setting our milk in common 8, 10 or 12 quart 
pails, which, would. occupy but little room eve? ch 
the largest dairies. We found these pails 
more convenient, being much easier skimmed 
easily removed from. place: to place. by the 
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since we commenced this practice, our but- 
commanded the highest price in market, 
4 we have proved beyond all doubt that the 
a will rise as perfectly 10 or 12 inches deep 
as in ony other way. ; 
another circumstance It may be proper to men- 
sn, Having found some difficulty by reason of 
: i. of my cows in the latter part of the summer, 
refusing to give their milk freely in the morning, 
go that | could get their wilk but once a day, which 
dried them up very fast, I sought for a long time 
fora remedy by reading and oak with my 
neighbors, but no remedy could I find, until at 
length, instead ot salting my cows twice a week, I 
furnished myself with a box about six inches 
square in the clear, inte which I put a handful of 
galt, and took it every morning with my pail, let- 
ting the cow partake of the salt while 1 was milk- 
ing. Ihave continued the practice, salting all my 
cows every morning, and beside effecting the cure 
of their holding up their milk, I find that they 


Ever 
ver bas 


vean increased quantity, so that I consider my- | part of the flesh of the animal which perhaps bad 


self richly rewarded for the extra trouble.—Gen- 
esee Farmer. 


DR. JACKSON’S LECTURES—NO. ITIL. 

He began by observing that the evening before 
he had briefly discusse 
strata that compose the crust of the globe. The 
first contained vo retnains of organic life. The 
secoud, but few, and imperfect, and in the third 
they were more abundant and perfect. Some 
land plants and coal are found in this stratum, but 
more below. No vertebrated animals are discov- 
ered lower than coal formation, but are in great a- 
bundance as from that you proceed upwards. 

The Ichthyosaurus, or lizard fish, is found above 


the different orders of} 


not human. The Indians called them tree eaters, | is indentified with that found at lake Champlain’ 
because their teeth were so well adapted to the Wherever then boulders of rocks are discovered 
mastication of the browse. They were so tallthat out of place, they can be traced back to their na- 
they could not get their heads to the ground, and tive beds.—These facts, and innumerable others 
therefore they must have hadtrunks. In the skull similar cannot be accounted for, except on the the- 
there are holes for tusks, and they have been sep- ory of a deluge. 
arately found.—They were not carnivorous, for ‘The specific gravity of granite is about double 
they could not move with sufficient rapidity to that of water, so that when immersed in fluid, it 
cath their prey. Theirheight was from twelve loses one half of its weight, and hence the facility 
to fifteen feet. with which the current is enabled to move such 
The skeleton of the mammoth was discovered | masses of rock, and the deeper the water the 
by a peasant iinbedded in the ice of the river Lena, | stronger the propelling power, andahe more easi- 
and as the ice melted away it became more and | ly the rocks would be forced along by it. There 
more distinct, till at last it fell over, fiesh, hair and can be no doubt, but. the deluge wasa mile in 
all preserved in a state of perfection. Ihe peasant ‘depth, for it poured its waves over the suinmit of 
carried the teeth to St. Petersburg and sold them meunt Katahdin, and deposited there boulders of 
for ivory. Thiscoming to the knowledge of the rock with impressions of shells, which are natives 
government excited their curiosity so much that | ofithe borders of Chesuncook lake. 
persons were immediately despatched to examine | What produced the deluge? On an examina- 
the skeleton. When they arrived, they found that | tion of the globe, it wilkbe perceived that the lar- 
the dogs had torn off and devoured a considerable | fest part of the dry land is north of the equator. 
he smaller the quantity of land, the less it would 
be attracted towards the sea, consequently the 











been dead thousands of years! On examination,. 
this skeleton was found to be very similar to the South half of the globe would be lower than a hor- 
elephant’s, but the hair of the former will distin-.| izontal line, and the north would be higher. Suap- 
guish it, however, from the latter. This pea i pose then that, for some cause or other, the south 
must have lived in a temperate climate, for it is not. should be suddenly raised up, the inevitable con- 
prepared by nature to resist extreme cold. Nei-| sequence must be that this overwhelining body of 
ther the mammoth nor the Elephant could have water would be precipitated over the dry land with 
lived in Siberia as it now is, and yet their bones tremendous impetuosity. Many of the effects 
are found there, demonstrating that they were car- | produced by the deluge go to sustain this hypothe- 
ried there by the current of the flood or that the | this. That the change was sudden is sufficiently 
temperature of that country has materially chang- | proved by the perfection of the animals destroyed 
ed. | by it. They must have been killed and preserved 
The Megatherium is a huge wild beast of mas- | almost at the same time, or the flesh would have 
sive structure, claws of prodigious length, teeth | decayed. The change of the axis of the earth al- 
like those of animals which live on roots, and they | so tends to substantiate this supposition, and also 





the coal deposit ;—its teeth are conical, and evi- 


grow sharper and sharper, the more they are worn, | the discovery of fossils in northern regious, which 


dently designed to tear flesh ; its length is about | as do the teeth of the ratand squirrel. Baron Cu- | could never have lived there in its present tempe- 


forty feet, and it is an aquatic animal. It is ound 
in South America imbeded in marl, 400 feet above | 
ihe level of the sea. The petrified remains of this | 
animal are very perfect, So much so, that the ve- 
ry contents of the stomach have been analysed. 


vier pronounced this not to be a carniverous animal, | yature, 

although Jefferson thought it was. lts claws were| ‘The rest of the Lecture will be spent in an ex 
not adapted to carrying, it was exceedingly clumsy | amination of the iron ores of Maine, of which she 
in its movements, and encased in hard shell, more | furnishes a great abundance. There are three 
than an inch thick, like the Armadillo. It has kinds of this mineral found here, viz, the mag- 


The Plesiosaurus is another genus of vertebrated been satisfactorily ascertained that this monster | netic iron ore, the hematite or red, and the bog 


animals, found in the lias or oolite limestone ;—its | 
motion must have been very rapid ; its head like a 
dagger,and its teeth like an alligator’s. This ge- 
nus was likewise an aquatic animal, and has been 
found many feet above the present surface of the 
sea, covered with impressions of shells. They 
must have been deposited there by the sea, so that 
itis evident that the sea must have gone down or 
the land risen up. On the coast of South Ameri- 
ca, from Conception to Valparaiso, it is well 
known that the land has been raised about four 
feet. The fact that marine fossils are found on 
Mt. Lebanon, in the Valley of Ohio, in Arkansas, 
on the shores of the Columbia, and in Austria and 
Germany, tends to prove that the earth has chang- 
ed place with the sea, In this State also, :he clay 
formation is full of marine shells, Great abun- 
lance of them are found at Gardiner, and probably 
inay be along the Kennebec any where.—Such 
are the facts to sustain this position, that the land 


and water have changed, that there can no longer | 
| The pebbles in the region of Portland, are bould- 


ve any reasonable doubt. In Paris there are in- 
contestible proofs that the sea bas passed over the 
ud four times since the tertiary formation. 

Chere isa regular improvement in the organi- 
zalion of animals as you pass upwards from the 
tirst formation, From the vertebrated animals 
mevtioned above, the scale rises to quadrupeds, 
and above the tertiary stratuin, huge animals, of 
the most gigantic dimensions are found, that must 
have perished in the flood.—These fossils are found 
in theclay of America, England, France, &c., in 
“ abundance, The Mastodon is found from 
, ¢ shares of Hudson river to Kentucky, imbed- 
“ed in.clay in a perfect state of preservation. A 


burrowed in the gronnd like the Armadillo. It) ore, Iron is more valuable than any other metal, 
would be fortunate if some of these animals exist- aud if importance can entitle aby thing toa king- 
ed now, to make channels under rivers, since stage | dom, this deserves to be called the king of metals. 
coaches might follow in a hole through which a | Jt is employed in the manufacture of almost every 
Megatherium had passed. The skeleton of this) article of every day use, froin the plough to the 
moovster is found in Brazil, and preserved in the | penknife. c 
cabinet at Madrid. | The ore of the Aroostook is Henitte, not mag- 
The Hippopotamus is imbedded in the diluvial 'netic, and contaius fifty-three per cent of pure bar 
and tertiary formations, and its teeth are found in | jron, and about sixty of cast iron. The bec, from 
abundance in England and Tuscany. It is an an- | which jt is obtained, is thirty-six feet wide, and 
imal of huge dimensions, and differs considerably | extends, without doubt, to Houlton, and perhaps to 
from those before mentioned. | Woodstock, since the ore found at Woodstock is 
Since all of these genera of animals are. found | identical with that from the Aroostook. At Wood- 
near the present surfaee of the earth, it is evident | stock there are two openings about ninety feet a- 
they must have been destroyed by the flood. The | part, and it is not yet determined whether there 
question may arise, can the deluge be proved by | are two mines or only one, extending the whole 
Geology? It is a well ascertained fact, that rocks | distance. 
of various sizes, have been transported great dis-| Magnetic ore is found at Buckfield, containing 
tances, from the north toward the south. In | seventy-three per cent of pure iron. It is similar 
Maine, the direction, in which these rocks have | to the Swede iron, that is considered so excellent 
been carried, is across the direction of ihe strata.) ijn commerce. In Phillips, the same kind of ore 
is found with seventy-five per cent of iron. At 
ersof granite, evidently out of place, that is, not | Marshall’s Island, near Mt, Desert, there is a vein 
formed in their present location, but transported | of magnetic ore about three feet wide, and when 
there by some foreign power, for the native rocks | wrought, makes excellent bar iron. 
of that region are argillaceous, talcose and mica; The furnace at Newfield, which is supplied 
slate.—At the foot of High street, in that city,) with bog ore from Shapleigh, just over the town 
grooves are worn in the ledga as deep as the fin- | line, cost about $11,000; it manufactures from a 
ger, by the rocks that have been carried over it, | ton and a halfgo two tons per day of pig iron, and 
and these grooves may be traced to Westbrook | forty-five tous’ were produced in thirty-six days. 
where the boulders above alluded to are found in| At Dover, Paris, and Argyle, this ore is found. 
place, and where they must have been transport-/ At Liberty it is abundant, and contains forty-five 
ed. [n Hallowell, Atkinson, and on the Piscata- | per ceut of iron, and also at Black Island, near Mt. 
quis river, the solid rocks are water-worp, smootl: Desert, in masses a foot in diameter. The ores of 
and polished. The general direction of this cur- | Clinton were formerly wrought, but found to be 








lew bones of this animal were sent by President 
éfferson to Cuvier, and by his knowledge of com- 
parative anatomy, he determined by these three or 
- bones, the structure of the entire skeleton, se 
that the picture which he drew proved to be pre- 
paely like the reality. The mastodon must have 
ee nearly allied to the elephant in.its structure. 
© teeth of the elephant are made up of layers, 

% that when one layer is worn out, another ap- 
ee a perfect enamel, but the mastodon’s 
sien were like human teeth in all respects.except 
» and hence arose the fact that they haye often 
mistaken fora mighty. race of giants long 
passed away ; giants they; were indeed, but, 


since 





rent is north, 15 deg. west, and it rarely deviates | too light for profit. ‘ihe bog ore can be advanta- 
from this line. In the region of the Piscataquis, geously mixed with the magnetic, as the one is 
all the loose stones are granite, but the indigenous too light and the other too heavy to work with fa- 
rock, under foot, is chiefly slate. ‘There are huge | cility. 

masses of these loose boulders, piled up north of} On the Aroostook river, nature has affordc«d 
a mountain in that region, because the current) every facility for establishing a furnace ; there is 
could not move them over. Shells are found in ywacke for the furnace, sand stone for the 
the field from the mouth of the Kennebec riverte, fenth, and limestone fora flux. At Linneus, near 
Chesuncook lake. Boulders of epidote and mag-| Houlton, and at Raymond, magnetic iron ore is 
neti¢ iron are found out of = on the island, of} found in abundance. 

Rhode {sland ; they grow larger and largeras you} AtJackson, N. H., near the line, is a bed of ore, 
proceed north, till you arrive ata mine of ore,) which will be wrought the enauing season, and 
whence these boulders must have-been washed.— | wiil be carried to Portland by canal, and thence 
Iy, Phillips, in this State, iron ore is found, which | exported, thus increasing the comme:ce of Maine. 
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There is ore enough in this State to support fur- 
naces all over its territory, and supply all the 
wants of its inhabitants, and still have some left | 
for exportation. England, Russia, Sweden, &c., 
now furnishes us with all our iron. How long 
shall itremain so? The iron of Evgland has ex- 
tended’its commerce, and rendered it still more 
powerful than it otherwise would have been. 

Many have ¢esired that gold should be found in 
this State, but facts prove it to be a foolish desire. 
The discovery of gold mines induce a wild and fe- 
verish thirst for speculation, and many aman is | 
likely to be ensnared and ruined before he is aware 
of his danger. The truth is, that the working of 

*gold mines is not, and never has been, so profita- 

le as that of iron ; the companies engaged in the 
former grow poor, while those engaged in the lat- 
ter grow rich; the former are able to pay their 
workmen forty cents per day, while the latter pay 
froin one to two dollars, 

At Jewell’s Island, in Casco bay, there is pyriti- 
ferous slate, which is used for the manufacture of 
copperas and alum. The process is Very simple. 
The rock is heaped up—water poured on, and the 
whole suffered to decompose. At Brooksville, op- 
posite Castine, and at Concord, and Lexington, the 
same rock abounds, and may be used for the same 
purpose, The pyritiferous slate found at Albion, 
has been mistaken for gold and silvet, and some 
losses have arisen from this mistake. 

In Lubec there are ores of lead, which are prof- 
itably wrought, and the sulphate of zinc in five 
different veins. At Owlshead and Bluehill, arse- 
nic abounds, which is used in manufacture of shot. 

There are no glass works in Maine, although 
hature has furnished all the materials and every 
facility.—Granular quartz is abundant in this State, 

from which glass is manufactured. It is pure si- 
lex in an unchrystalized state. Pine wood can be 
obtained much cheaper than at Boston, where it is 
worth $8 per cord. In most parts of Maine its 
cost would not exceed $1 per cord. Granular 
quartz is found at Whitefield and Liberty. Atthe 
latter place a company has this winter been incor- 
porated for the purpose of manufacturing glass. 
the ingredients of which are quartz, or silex, sand 
potash, and red lead, melted in suitable propor- 
tions, blown, &c. 

The next lecture will be an account of the 
chemical composition of soils, and the method of 
their examinaiion. 





STATE OF MAINE. 
By the Governor. 


A Proclamation, 
for a day of 

PUBIC HUMILIATION, FASTING AND PRAYER. 

The opening year reminds us of the custom of 
our pious fathers, who laid the toundation of our civ- 
il institutions upon the broad basis of religious prin- 
ciple, of designating a day for the whole people to 
unite in penitent confession of their sins, and hum- 
ble supplication for a blessing upon the labours of 
the coming season. 

In compliance with a custom so venerable and so 
useful, I do, with the advice and consent of the Ex- | 
ecutive Council, appoint Taurspay, the tTwe.rH | 
paY OF APAIL next, to be observed by the people | 
of this State, as a day of pusBLic BUMILIATION, 
FASTING AND PRAYER. And the people are reques- | 
ted to assemble in their respective places of Pub- 
lic Worship, on that day, to unite in devotional ex- 
ercises appropriate to the occasion. # 

May it be regarded asa day for reflection and re- 
pentance, in view of our national and collective of- 
fences and neglects of duty. May we bow in deep 
humiliation, that we have received so much, and 
improved so little ; that there is so much injustice, 
immorality, Jaen and intemperance; that the 
passions and principles of men are so little under 
the guiding influence of the precepts amd doctrines 
of the christian religion ; that we witness so few of 
the paces fruits of righteousness, and so many 
of the bitter fruits of unrestrained indulgence ; that 
as a nation we have been so highly exalted, and 
have so constantly enjoyed the benignant smiles of 
Providence, and have thought so much of the gift, 
and so little of the Giver ; that our gratitude and 
obedience have not been proportioned to our favers 
and obligations ; and thet our national blessings 














.be preserved and increased—for our brethren of the 


Our sins as a State are the aggregate result of 
individual offences, may each citizen therefore feel 
a personal responsibility, and confess and forsake 
his own evil ways, so that we may become a people | 
purified and prepared for our manifold blessings, 
anp ready to ask in humility and hope for a contin- 
uance and increase of unmerited blessin 

Let us pray for the health of the community ; that 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness may not yjs- 
it us—for our rulers, that “they may be just mén, 
fearing Gop”—for our temporal] interests, that suc- 
cess may attend honest industry upon sea and Jand, 
that the dark cloud that now hangs over us may be 
dispelled, and that we may learn wisdom and hu- 
mility from our temporal reverses—for our institu- 
tions of learning, that they may be fountains of 
moral, religious and intellectual health and vigor— 
for our ministers of religion, that they may preach 
the truth in meekness and with power—for the great 
moral and benevolent movements of the age, that 
they may be guided by wisdom and crowned with 
success— for our nation, that oppression and iniqui- 
ty may cease, and peace, plenty and righteousness 


human race, that the blessings we ask for ourselves 
may be bestowed upon them—that the pure and ho- 
ly religion of Christ, in all its simplicity and truth, 
may be extended throughout the earth, and bless 
with its cheering and saving influence, the nations 
that sit in darkness; and that the whole world may | 
come to the knowledge of the true Gop, and bow 
in humble submission to His holy will. 

And the people of this State are requested to ab- 
stain from labour or recreation inconsistent with 
the solemnities of the day, or tending to defeat the 
beneficial effects upon the character and conduct 
of the community, which, in its original institution, 
it was intended to produce. 

GIVEN at the COUNCIL CHAMBER, at 
AUGUST'A, this ninth day of March, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred | 
and thirty-eight,and the sixty-second year of 
the Independence of the Uunited States of Amer- 


ica. 
EDWARD KENT. 
BY THE GOVERNOR. 


SAMUEL P. BENSON, Secretary of State. 
a 














Summary. 











Last week we supposed we should be able in 
our paper to-day, to publish a complete list of all 
the towns in the State, with the amount of wheat 
raised and bounty awarded to each; but a press of | 
more important matter, precludes us from giving any 
more than one County this week: and we select 
Kennebec, as our paper has the greatest circulation 
in this Connty,—and the others will follow in the 
same order, as fast as we can find room. 








Bushels. Bounty. 
KENNEBEC COUNTY. 
Albion, 10,723 $ 771 64 
Augusta, 3,639 3-4 291 97 
Belgrade, 6,340 484 40 
China, 129,52 1-2 967 32 
Chesterville, 4,046 1-4 314 78 
Clinton, 10,806 3-4 806 02 | 
Dearbon, 2,811 1-4 220 86 | 
Farmington, 12,405 3-4 926 82 | 
Fayette, 4,437 1-2 355 07 | 
sardiner, 2,787 232 86 
Greene, * 3,277 1-4 275 77 
Hallowell, 1,856 3-4 148 21 
Leeds, 5,421 431 66 
Litchfield, 5,123 1-4 427 39 
Monmouth, 5,256 425 76 
Mt. Vernon, 5,887 1-2 462 65 
New Sharon, 8,132 1-4 637 54 
Pittston, 2,230 1-2 187 36 
Readfield, 6,391 488 56 
Rome, 4,177 1-4 326 00 
Sidney, ~ 6,569 1-4 528 76 
Temple, ~ 5,798 416 09 
Vassalberough, 10,271 3-4 781 10 
Vienna, - 4068 316 08 
Waterville,~ 9,071 3-4 653 85 
Wayne, ~ 3,268 269 66 
Wilton, = 11,070 3-4, 818 42 
Windsor, 5,947 14 468 04 
Winthrop, ~ 5,193 1-2 410 81 
Winslow, 6,909 3-4 507 31 
186,875 1-2 14,407 16) 





bave.so far exceeded our national virtues. 


LEGISLATURE OF MAINE. 


Tuurspay, March j5, 
Senate. Referred to the next Legi 
petition of Jno. Merril et als. Brslature, the 
otice ordered to the next islature 

a ~ of ae Coolbroth et ae Gp. 
inall —Resolve anthorizing j 

half of the State. a 

Passed to be enacted—Bill to incorporate the 
Vassalboro’ Steam Mill Co ; concerning attachment 
of real estate, (in new draft ; ) authorizing the pa 
ment of account againt the State ; additional 40, 
resolve in favor of certain officers of the reyoly. 
tion. 

Hovse. Leave to withdraw their petitions was 
granted to Lot Myrick—Selectmen of Hancock. 

Referred to next Legislature—petition of Py. 
nam Rolfe et als—of Mark Joselyn et als, 

Finally passed—Resolve authorizing a loan jp 
behalf of the State. 

Petitions presented and referred—of J. B. Fisk 
et als, for repeal of law regulating survey of lym. 
ber in Penobscot—of Jonathan Hodgkins for change 
of name—of P. R. Woodcock for same, 


Frivay, March 16, 

Senate.—The Select Committee to whom was 
committed the Resolve in favor of the Penobscot 
Tribe of Indians, with the Governor’s objection 
thereto, reported that the Resolve ought not to 
pass. The Report was accepted, and the Senate 
reconsidered its vote finally passing the Resolve, 
and indefinitely postponed the same, 

The Resolve making an appropriation for the 
erection of a monument over the remains of the 
late Enoch Lincoln, came from the House, that 
body insisting on its vote passing the same to be 
engrossed. On motion of Mr. Dumont, the Sen- 
ate recede and concur, by a vote of 11 to 10, 

Mr. Whipple then gave notice that he should 
to-morrow move a reconsideration of this vote. 


Hovse.—Bill to establish the County of Frank- 
lin wastakenup. Mr. Iloudlette moved its refer- 
ence to the next Legislature with an order to be 

ublished. Mr. Prescott oppesed. Mr. Houd- 
ette withdrew, to give Mr Norton leave to offer 
an amendment that the act should go into opera- 
tion if a majority of the legal voters within the 
limits of the new County should vote in favor of 
it —the election to be held on the 2d day of April. 
This amendment was supported by Messrs. Nor- 
ton, Codman, Tenney, Underwood, Parris and 
F. Weeks, and opposad by Messrs, Prercott, and 
Bradbury. Mr. Norton then modified his motion 
so as to embrace voters in unorganized places. 
The question was taken by yeas and nays, and 
the amendment adopted, 134 to 16. Mr. Pres- 
scott ten moved the bill be laid on the table— 
agreed to. 

Bill to encourage the culture of wheat was tak- 
an up and the amendment proposed by Mr. Hods- 
don to strika out ‘one’ and insert ‘two’ which 
dounien the bouaty on corn adopted, yeas 84, nays 


Sarurpay, March 17. 


Senate.—Mr. Dumont from the Joint Com- 
mittee on so much of the Governor’s Speech as 
relates to the “ Fredom of speech and mobs,” pre- 
sented an elaborate Report, accompanied by a Bill 
which Bill was once read and to-morrow assign 
ed. 


Hovse.—The Bill to establish the county of 
Franklin was called up, and amended in several 
particulars. [The Bill’as amended provides that 
the question of anew county shall be submitted 
to the people embraced within its proposed limits, 
at the next May meetings, and if a majority of the 
legal votes thrown shall be in favor of its 
ment, then the Governor shall issue his proclama- 
tion declaring the result, and the Bill shall become 
a law, and the new county established according- 
ly.] The bill as amended then passed to been- 
grossed. 


Monpay, March, 19. 


Senate.—The bill for the incorporation of the 
county of Franklin came frém the House with 
several amendments, some were adopted mem.con. 
but the amendment that proposed to exempt the 
new County from the taxes assessed to pay 
for 1838, was op by Messrs. Fletcher and 
Steward, advocated by Mesrs. Belcher, Dumov' 
and Boutelle, and ordered to be decided by ye 
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aod nays—Yeas 15, Nays 6, The bill then pass- 
en . 
ease erees on the disagreement of the two 
Houses relative to enlargement of the jurisdiction 
of Justices of the peace, reported that they were 
pable to agree, and the Senate adhered to their 
; r yote, indefinitely postponing the same. 
"The pill additional to suppress riots and tumul- 
nous assemblies, was called up by Mr. Dumont. 
This bill provides that the towns shall be liable for 
|| damages done to property, arid that no person 
shall be eligible to office who shall be convicted 
of engaging in mobs, &c.—Mr. Emery moved its 
indefinite postponement, and after some discus- 
jon between Messrs. Emery, Dumont, Belcher, 
ginart and Robinson, it was laid on the table.— 
This bill was afterwards called up and recommit- 


ted. ‘ . 

The bill granting divorces for drunkenness for 
the space of three years. Mr. Smart moved to 
amend by inserting “ smoking.” Mr. Greene was 
surprised that such an amendment should come 
from that gentleman, in order to defeat the bill. 
Mr. Smart did not offer the amendment for that 

rpose, but he thought smoking was about as bad 
as drinking. Some futher remarks were made by 
Messrs. Emery, Robinson and others, and Mr. 
Smart withdrew his amendment, and the bill was 
jaid on the table. 

Mr. Osgood from the committee on the N. E. 
boundary, reported on the proposition of the Gen- 
erol Government for a conventional line, accom- 
panied by resolves refusing to give assent to the 
above proposition, &c.—Mr. Greene moved the 
report am resol ves be laid on the table and 500 
copies printed—Messrs. Boutelle, Robinson and 
Randall opposed, and Messrs. Ham and Greere 
advocated—the motion prevailed. 

Hovse.—Bill to repeal the wheat bounty act of 
last year, was indefinitely postponed. 

Bill additional regulating elections was read a 
third time. Mr. Vose moved to amend by adding 
three sections ;-adopted: Bill passed to be en- 
grossed as anended. 

On motion of Mr. Hodsdon ordered, that the 
Secretary of State cause the several towns and 
plantations to be furnised with copies of the re- 
port an statistics of the wheat bounty. 

Mr. Parris called up Resolves calling on our 
Senators and Representatives to investigate the 
manner and circumstances of the death of Jona- 
than Cilley—read a second time, and passed to be 


engrossed, 

Turspay, March 20. 
Sexate.—The-bill further regulating the mili- 
ia, came from: the House indefinitely postponed ; 
the Senate insisted and appointed conferees. 

The committee appointed to enquire into the 
doings of the Oxford Band, at Fryeburg, report- 
ed, statements of facts accompanied by a resolve, 
jeclaring that there is no such bank as the Oxford 
Bank, and that the issuing of bills purporting to 
he from such a bank is a gross fraud on the com- 
tunity. Report ncn 
_The report and resolves in relation to the North- 
Eastern Boundary, were called up by Mr. Greene. 
Mr. Ham moved a recommitment, for he thonght 
Here were some objectionable poirits in the report. 
Mr. Dumont was astonished that that gentleman | 
“ieuld have made such a motion, since his name 
Was attached to the report, and he must have giv- 
eu his assent thereto, 

he question of recommitting was taken by 
yeas and nays as fojlows :—Yeas 13, Nays 9. 
House.—Mr. Sheldon called up the Resolves 
"relation to the Northeastern Boundary ; read a 

‘ime and passed to be engrossed. 

Cont passed, to, be enacted—To establish the 

county of Franklin. 

Spx Wepyespay, March 21. 
ENATE. ‘The resolve relative to schools and 

‘cademies, was taken up ; Mr. Emery moved its 

indefia ite postponement; lost. Cemumitted to a 

select Pennies. 

.*. Ham asked leave to introduce resolves_rel- 
uve the N, E. Boundary, which are the same re- 
forted by the committee on that subject. 
ale of to be engrossed—Bill to suppress the 
, o ardent spirit, (as amended)—resolve for the 
"osecution or the Geological survey. 
is Sige Bill to suppress the sale of ardent spir- 
088 to ne ommon use, Was taken up, amended 

© prohibit only ardent spirits.and wines, and. 


Mr. Codman moved to reconsider the vote pass- 
ing the Boundary Resolves, and also the vote a- 
dopttng Mr. Dclesdernier’s amendment, Resolves 
laid on the table. 

Bill additional regulating divorces was takeri u 
and amended on motion of Mr. Underwood, It 
provides that divorces may be decreed when either 
of the parties has been intemperate for three years. 





Statistics or Maine.—A Bill was introduced 
into the House of Representatives, by Mr. Shel- 
don of Gardiner authorizing and directing that the 
assessors of each town take a statistical account of 
the several towns similar to that taken last year in 
Massachusetts. It has passed the House and if it 
should also pass the Senate and become a law we 
shall have we hope a full and accurate statistical 
account of property and productions of Industry 
in our State, and know what we are and are not 
worth as a community. This is very much needed 
and we hope it will become a law. The results of 
the view in Massachusetts has been very satisfac- 


tory, and will be of immense aid in making out a 
valuation. : 


It has been found that if the value of produc- 
tions if averaged upon the whole population a- 
mounts to between 150 or 160 dollars per head. 
This is a gratifying result. It proves that although 
some indiviuals may, by infirmity, be dependant up- 
on their friends or the public for support, yet that 


the aggregate is one that sustains the whole and 
keeps the machinery of society in operation and 
activity.— Chrontele, 





Deatu or tHE Hon. T. J. Carrer, member of 
Congress from Oxford District—Another of our 
Congressional’ delegation has been numbered with 
the dead. Mr. Carter, whose health for sometime 
has been very precarious, died at his lodging in 
Washington last week. Having had a long ac- 
quaintance with him, we feel it a duty which we 
owe to.his memory, to express our sorrow for his 
early death. He was just beginning the career of 
usefulness, having arrived at that age when the 
ripening judgment is connected with the activity of 
youth; and the energies of man are not borne 
down by the decay of the body. 

As a politician, he was prudent and discreet—as 
a companion, gentlemanly and amiable—as a man, 
honest and upright. His constituents have met 
with a serious, and his friends and relatives an ir- 
reparable loss. 1b, 





Deatu or Natrnaniet Bownpiren. This dis- 
tinguished man died at his residence in Boston, on 
Friday last. Dr. Bowditch is familiarly known to 
seafaring men, as the author of one of the best 
works on navigation, ever published. He has trans- 
lated La Place’s great works on Astronomy, a part 
of which if not all, is published. Science has lost 
one of its strongest men. He was probably one of 
the greatest mathematiciahs in the United States 

— 











MARRIED, 


In Norridgewock, Mr. Benj. Adams, to Miss 
Hannah Warren, daughter of Josiah Warrenyall 
of N. 

In Avon, by Rev. S. B. Witherell, Thomas Cur- 
rier Esq. of Skowhegan, to Miss Mary ‘Towle of 
Farmington. 








DIED, 
In Augusta, Mrs. Caroline, wife of Darius Alden, 
aged 25 years. 
In Augusta on Sunday last, Sarah Louisa, young- 
est child of Wm. 8. Haskell. 
In Dexter, Mr. Jonathan, Farrar Esq. aged 67 
years, 
In, Bloomfield, Mrs. Ruth Wines, -a child of 
Maj. E. Hoixe, aged about 4 years. 
In Norridgewock, on Monday of last week, Mr. 
Charles Morse, 2d, eldest son of Mr, Eliphalet 





ita engrossed. ' 


BRIGHTON MARKET.—Morpay, Mar. 5, 1838. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


At Market 300 Beef cattle, 450 Sheep, and — 
Swine. About 50 Beef Cattle unsold. 

Prices—Beef Cattlhe—Dull. We quote Extra 
$7 25—First quality 6 75 a $7 00—Second quality 
$6 25 and 6 75—Third quality $5 a6. 

Sheep—We quote lots at 2 75, 3 50, $4, a 4 17. 

Swine—Lots were taken at 7 a 7 1-2 for Sows, 
and 8 8 1-4 for Barrows; a very few were taken at 
retail at from 8 1-2 to 10e. 

N. B. The beautiful yoke of Cattle which were 
exhibited at Brighton last Monday were fed by Mr. 
Sweetser, of Athol, Mass. and were sold during the 
past week for $10 per hundred weighing 8700. 





ASSIGNEES NOTICE. 

To whom it may Concern—Notice is hereby giv- 
en that Abner M. Stinson of Richmond, has as- 
signed to us the subscribers, all his estate, real, per- 
sonal and mixed, including all demands of eveny de- 
scription, in trust for the benefit of his Crediters, 
by deed of assignment, Executed and delivered the, 
10th day of March, A. D. 1838.—Said deed of as - 
signment is cad ap with Samuel Dinslow, and 
kept at his dwelling house in Richmond, where any 
and all the creditors ef the said Stinson are hereby 
notified to calland become parties thereto, socenil 
ing to the provisions ofthe statute: in. such case 
made and provided. 

SAMUEL DINSLOW, 
JAMES W. GRANT, 
Richmond, March 10, 1838. 


OXEN, AND BULL. 

The subscribers have for sale a.yoke of working 
oxen, in prme order, that girth over seven feet. And 
a.bull of the most approved breed, one year old, 
last month, which toak the. premium at the Catthe 
Show of the Ken, Co. Ag. Saciety, last fall, 

Por particulars apply to JOSEPH W. HAINS or 

JOHN HEWETT. 

Hallowell. March 14, 1838. 


BEARDS PATENT BEE HOUSE. 

The subscriber would inform the Farmers of 
Winthrop, that he is. authorized to sell rights to 
Beard's.Patent Bee House for that town. 

This improvement has now beenthoroughly test- 
ed, and found to he eminently successful. The Bees 
are better, accommodated in these hives, than in the 
common kind. The honey can be taken from them 
at any. time without destroying the bees, and is of 
the finest and most excellent quality. Bee Houses 
will be furnished with the rights if wanted. 

Call and examiue for yourself. E. HOLMES. 

Winthrop, March 7, 1838. tfS 


Assignees. 
3w-6-pd. 











FRUIT TREES, ORNAMEN- 
TAL TREES, MORUS 
MULTICAULIS, 

For sale by the Subscriber. .The varieties, par- 
ticularly the Pears and the Plums, were never be- 
fore so fine,—the assortment so complete.—Also of 
Apples, Peaches, Cherries, Grape Vines—a superi 
or assort:nent of finest kinds; and of all other htas- 





dy fruits. 
20,000 Mores Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry 
Trees can still be furnished at the customary prices, 


if applied for early. This being all that now re- 
main unsold. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses, and Her- 
breeous plants, of the most beautiful, hardy kinds 
—Splendid Paeonies, and Double Dablias. 

4,000 Cockspur Thorns; 10,000 Buckthorns—for 
Hedges. 

Lancashire Gooseberries, of various colors 
and fine kinds. 

Harrison's Double Yellow Rose, new and ‘hardy ; 
color. fine--it never fails to bloom profusely. 

Trees packed in the most perfect manner for al) 
distant plaees, and shipped or sent from Boston to 
wherever ordered. 

Transportation to the City is without charge. 
Address. by Mail, Post paid.—Catalogues. will be 
sent gratis to,all who apply: 

1—t.june. WILLIAM. KENRICK. 
Nursery, Nonantum Hill, Newton, Jan. 25, 1838. 


Ss. R. FELKER, 
Flas on hand a large and extensive assortment of 
Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Camblets, Velvyets and 
Vestings. Also, a large assortment; of ready made 
Garments. Garments cut and made in a gentee! 
and fashionable sty)e, and warranted to fit. 
iP Gentlemen wishing to purchase for cash will 








Morse, aged about 28 years. | 


find it to their advantage to call at this establishment. 
Hallowell, Feb’y. 17, 1838. 2 















































































































































































MAINE FARMER 








STATE OF MAINE. 
House of Representatives, Feb. 5. 1838. 


The Joint Select Committee to whom was re- 
ferred an Order of January 30th, directing them to 
inquire into the expediency of amending the stat- | 
utes for the support and regulation of Mills, have | 
had that subject under consideration and respect- | 
fully REPORT, 


That the first statute in Massachusetts altering | 
the common law as to owing, was passed in 1713, 
wherein the preamble recites “That it hath deen | 
found by experience that when some persons in | 
this Provinee have been at great cost and expenses | 
for building of mills serviceable for the public 
good and benefit of the town or considerable neigh- | 


; 


; 





ted, that in raising a suitable head of water for that | 
service, it hath sometimes so happened that some 
small quantity of lands or meadows have heen 
thereby flowed and damnified, not belonging to | 
the owners of such mills, whereby several contro- | 
versies have arisén.” 

The evil then was that some persons owning 
small lots of meadow land siood in the way of erec- 
ting mills, which in the then weakness of the 
country, wasa great effort,and a commendable 
public enterprise. The evil is now, that men in 
the lumbering business flow and render unproduc- 
tive thousands of acres of good land aot their 
own. 

Thus we see how a principle in violation of 
natural rights began in Massachusetts, which has 
descended to us in Maine like an hereditary disease. 
The same principle has extended to Rhode Island, 
and been adopted there to increase water power 
for factory purposes. In all the other Northern 
and Middle States, extending so far south as to in- 
clude Maryland, Ohio and Indiana, and also in 
South Carolina and Georgia, flowing remains at 
common law. In the other Southern States, flow- 
ing is permitted by statutes, but proceed ings to au- 
thorize it precede the right to flow. After hear- 
ing all parties interested in proper cases, there, 
the Courts permit flowing, setting forth in their 
decree the terms and limitations. 

The Constitution of Maine secures the right of | 
acquiring & possesing property excepting that pri- | 
vate property may be taken for 





‘we ought to sow and plant. 


public use, with | 


over the more humble cultivators of the soil. In 


Some instances, poor men owning poor mills have 


done great mischief. In other cases failures occur, 
and the mills are assigned, so that all damages in 
arrear are lost. All damages are lost where ei- 


| ther party dies before final judgment, as the 


statutes make no provision that the process shall 
survive. Sometimes the occupants are poor and 
the remedy Jost when the owners:cannot be as- 
certained, or de not live within the jurisdiction of 
the Court. Insolvent owners may occupy, having 
mortgaged their mills for all they are worth. The 


present right to flow, holds in great danger of de- Wurtzel, 


struction large tracts of valuable live timber. 


that in dry seasons, heavy fires may burn and ruin 
the soil as well as the dead timber. 

Spring freshets deposit much fertility on low 
intervales. ‘To encourage the draining and im- 
provement of such lands is good policy. Lower- 
ing the water level but a few inches, where the 
stream is like a canal drain through a tract of 
raeadow land, will make the surface soil on the 
whole meadow, essentially drier and better adapt- 
ed for grasses than from a firm sward, Ata light 
expense for draining in that way, lands too wet 
will become firm, which before seemed a perfect 
mire. At the outlet of such tracts naturally col- 
lect in the stream obstructions easily removed 
where no advantage is taken to flow and keep up 
a head of water. During a controversy to settle 
the damages, the right to flow and so prevent all 
fair chance to examine the facilities for draining, 
operates oppressively upon the owners of the land 
flowed. 

It is not correct policy to destroy good !and to 
increase water power ina country where a great 
amount of water power runs to waste. During the 
proper season of the year, it would be well\o di- 
vert to agriculture a greater proportion of the la- 
bor devoted to lumbering, and to saw less when 
There need be no 
fear but that we can saw all the logs and timber to 
be had. The difficuity is to raise enough of grain 
and grass. 

While the temperature is too cold for vegetation, 
say from late in October to early in May, flowing is 


just compensation. Here isa condition without | q benefit; hence a security for conseut as to that 


which private property cannot be taken. Hence | 


in all practicable cases orders of notice ought to be | 


ortion of the year. 
There being much land highly productive nat- 


sent out, that all parties interested nay come for- urally, or capable-of being made so, injured by 


ward and show cause why their property ought | 
not to be taken, or to be heard on settling the just | 


compensation. However it may have been for- 
merly, any further increase of mills at this day 
stands about in the same relation as to public use, 
with wharves, stores and hotels, 

We are of opinion that the provisions in the 
statutes authorizing one man, without a prelimi- 
nary inquiry, to flow the land of another, is op- 
pressive, if not, unconstitutional. 

Allowing the mill owner as he pleases to take 
into possession the land of another for his mill 





pond, throws the injured party into the false posi- 


tion of appearing to be a party disturbing the rights | 


flowing, your cominittee are of opinion that the 
provisions of our Statutes on that subject ought 
to be repealed or modified, and report a bill here- 


| with submitted. 


THOMAS SAWYER, Jn., Chairman. 


STATE OF MAINE. 
In the year of our Lord one thousaud eight hundred 
and thirty-eight. 
AN ACT in addition to an Act entitled an Act for 
the support and regulation of Mills. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre-| 


sentatives in Legislature assembled, That all the 


of others. This is one cause for the general fail- | sections, from section first to section eleventh, both 
ure of justice under the statute on which have | inclusive, of an Act approved February eight, one 
been so many prosecutions, although many suffer | thousand eight hundred and twenty-one, entitled 


who never prosecute. To purchase all the lands 
proper to be flowed would be generally far less ex- 
pensive than the present statute system of permit- 


ting the lands to be flowed first, leaving to the) 


owners only a remedy by petition. After a tedious 
controversy to settle the damages, it commonly 
happens that both parties are dissatisfied. This 
has a tendency to bring public disrespect upon our 
system of administering justice. 

Time has wrought such changes that now to 
promote Agriculture is more benefit than to en- 
courage the increase of mills. As in so many 
States, embracing much more than half the Union, 
no statutes as to flowing have been adopted, it 
would seem safe to return to the common law here, 
relying on time to point out proper remedies 
for any evils that may arise. Such has been the 
oppressive practice under the flowing provisions, 
and such difficulties have been experienced in the 
attempts to obtain justice under them, that in the 


cases that now exist, it is fair to presume that the | 


injured land owners would submit to any reasona- 
ble terms that the mill owners may offer. 
Generally, the mill owners being active and 


an Act for the support and regulation of Mills, and 

an Act additional thereto, approved February 14th, 

1824, be repealed; to take effect from and after the 

tenth day of May next, provided, nevertheless, that 

the same remain in force for the recovery of dama- 
ges incurred before that time, as though this Act 
ad not passed. 
s House of Representatives, 
Feb. 10, 1838. 

Read and referred to the next Legislature, and with 
the accompanying Report, ordered to be printed 
in the public papers. Sent up for concurrence. 

E. H. ALLEN, Speaker. 


Read and concurred. 
N. 8S. LITTLEFIELD, President. 


Copy, Attest : WiuutuMm TraFtTon, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
ba a 











BARLEY. 
The subscriber has for sale a few hundred bush- 
els of Barley, of good quality for seed. 
NATH L. LOVERING, Jr. 
| Augusta, Feb. 20, 1838. 5w3 





| wealthy or commanding resources by ‘their enter-|GARDEN & AGRICULTURAL 
| prise and credit, bave disregarded and triumphed | 





Such | White Mulberry, Early and Late P 
borhood in or near to which they have been erec- | soils contain so much fibrous and woody matter, | Early Dutton, Ph 4 ae 











SEEDs, 


HOVEY & Co, 
Seedsmen, 
No. 9, Mercnayts’ Row...... Bost 
AVE now on hand and for sale at thei 
Store a large and extensive oe 
GARDEN, FIELD, GRASS & FLOWER spp). 
of the growth of 1837,—at wholesale or retail bs 
— of the best quality. ; om. 
rass and Field Seeds of every description — 
Herds Grass, Red Top, Merthereend Sourbon’ hy 
ver, White Clover, Lucerne, Orchard, Rye and, 
Grass, Millet, &c. &c. Spring and Winter Wy . 
Barley, mre, Buckwheat, Indian Wheat, 4 os 
» Mangold 
uta Baga, Sugar Beet, Honey Locus: 
; 8 for seed. 
hinney and other fine ' 
ted varieties of Seed Corn, &c. &c. and: celebn. 

Vegetable Seeds comprising one of the best as. 
sortments to be found in New-England. Jt wou); 
be impossible to enumerate the varieties 3; ae al 
vertisement. Every new and superior kind js f 
nually added to our stock. 4 

Flower Seeds. An assortment exceeding ror, 
HUNDRED varieties, embracing all the newest an, 
most rare and choice kinds in eultivation; rear 
principally by ourselves at our garden near Bostoy 
nd warranted true to their names. Among the 
number are assortments of double German Aste 
Lennices, Balsams, &c. &c. : 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees : 
Gooseberries, Currants, &c. Asparagus and Rhy. 
barb roots of the best kinds. A supers collection 
of Double Dantias. Greenhouse plants, Hardy 
flowering Shrubs, Bulbous flower roots, &e. Boog: 
on Agriculture, Horticulture and Botany. Gardep 
Toots and every thing supplied for the Garden 

(>? Dealers and others furnished on accommo. 
dating terms with Garven Sreps by the pound, 
bushel or ounce; also in Boxes, containing every 
variety wanted, put up in papers ready for retailing, 
each kind labelled-with the name and particulars of 
cultivation. A liberal discount made from retail 
prices. 

* * Having fora long period been engaged in rais. 
ing seeds and cultivating plants of all kinds, we 
feel assured that we can supply our customers with 
articles of genuine quality and true to the kinds or- 
dered. In the selection of Wheat, Corn and other 
agricultural seeds, we give the greatest attention. 

Orders directed to Hovey & Co., 9, Merchants 
Row....Boston, will meet with immediate attention, 
and be faithfully executed. HOVEY & (Co 


BEES—-BEE HOUSES. 
Beard’s Patent Bee Houses, with Bees in them ot 
without Bees. Price, with Bees in them and the 
Right for one farm, from twenty-five to fifty dollars 
apiece. The above Bee Houses contain from tw 
to four swarms each, in two separate apartments— 
each apartment contains two hives and thirty-s 
boxes; the whole house contains.seventy-two bor 
es and four hives—and is so constructed that you 
have no occasion to kill any Bees for time. —__ 
Price of empty Bee Houses, with a farm Rigi, 
fifteen dollars; Right without a house, for a farm, 
five dollars; Right for a good town for keeping 
Bees, forty dollars ; those not so good, in proportion 
Letters, post paid, will receive immediate attention 
EBENEZER BEARD 
New Sharon, March, 1838. 6mo 


GRAVE STONES 

The subscriber would inform the public that 
continues to carry on the Stone Cutting business * 
the old stand, (near the foot of Winthrop st—” 
the River side of Main St.) where he keeps 4 ¥*) 
large assortment of eget sey | of the beaut- 
ful New York White and Blue Marble—Thomasie 
Marble—Quincy Slate stone, &c. &e. . 

He would wat say to those individuals who wis! 
to purchase Grave Stones, Monuments, Tomb T:- 
bles, Paint stones, &c., that if they will call vo 
examine the chance of selecting among about 10" 
feet of stone—some almost, if not quite _— to the 
Italian White Marble—also his (PRICE ) Work- 
manship, after more than a dozen gore experience 
—if he cannot give as good satisfaction as a ™) 
other place in Maine or Massachusetts, he ¥'" 
pledge himself to satisfy those who call for the 
trouble. His shop will readily be found by its op" 
front, finished monuments, &c. in sight. To 

anies who unite to purchase any of the above, 
fiberal discount will be made. Chimney — 
Hearth stones, &c. furnished to order.—All ore? 
promptly attended to ; and all kinds of sculpture 


Grape Vines, 











tone done at short notice, 
; f JOEL CLARK, “ 


Hallowell, Dec. 2, 1837. 









